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AGRICULTURE AND HARVESTING 
IN SICILY. 





The soil untill’d a ready harvest yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 

Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour, 

And Jove descends in each prolific shower.—Homen’s Odyssey. 





Siciiy, the largest of the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, has, in all ages, been remarkable for its 
natural beauties, and the productiveness of its soil, 
These advantages, joined to those arising from its 
lecal position, have rendered it a very desirable object 
of possession in the eyes of the various nations which, 
at different times, haye exercised an influence in the 
Mediterranean, Several centuries before the Christian 
era, its surface was thickly planted with colonies 
from Greece, which, in the lapse of time, came to 
rival the mother country in wealth, power, and re- 
finement. These in their decline gave way before 
the rising strength of the Carthaginians, and the 
Carthaginians, in their turn, yielded to the superior 
fortunes of Rome, Sicily was the first territory 
which the Romans reduced to the form of a province, 
or, to use the words of Cicero, it first taught them 
“ how excellent a thing it was to rule over foreign 
nations, and gave them a stepping-stone to African 
dominion,” The produce of its fertile soil was sent 
in abundance to their metropolis, where it afforded 
the means of support to thousands of the population ; 
of its importance in this respect, indeed, the Romans 
well marked the strong sense which they entertained, 
by styling it familiarly their “ granary.” Another 
appellation, equally striking, is recorded by Cicero ; 
be says that Cato the Wise called it the store-house 
(or, literally, the pantry,) of the Republic, and the 
nurse of the Roman people, The orator adds, that 
their ancestors had found iu it a treasury too, for, 
that during the arduous Social War, which convulsed 
Italy for two years, in the early part of the first cen- 
tury before the Christian era, Sicily had not only fed, 
but clothed and armed their troops, without entailing 
any expense upon the Republic. 

The interior of the island presents a very varied 
surface ; hills which often rise into lofty mountains, 
and valleys often spreading into wide plains of exu- 
berant fertility, are its principal features, The tra- 
veller, Brydone, in describing his journey across the 
island, loudly extols its scenery. 

The beauty and richness of the country (he says) in- 
creased in proportion as we advanced. The mountains, 
although of a great height, are covered to the very summit 
with the richest pasture. The grass in the valleys is 
already burnt up, so that the flocks are all upon the moun- 
tains. The gradual separation of heat and cold is very 
visible on taking a view of them. The valleys look brown 
and scorched, and the foot of the mountains to a consider- 
able height ; it then begins to take a shade of green, which 
grows darker and darker, and covers the whole upper 
regions; however, on the summit, the grass and corn are 
by no means so luxuriant as near the middle. We were 
amazed at the astonishing richness of the crops, greatly 
superior to anything I have ever seen, either in England or 
Holland, where the happy soil is assisted by all the arts of 
cullivation, whilst here the wretched husbandman can 
hardly afford to give it a furrow, and gathers in with a 
heavy heart even the most luxuriant crops. To what pur- 
pose are they given him ?—only to lie a dead weight upon 
his hand, often till they are entirely lost, exportation being 
prohibited to all such as cannot pay exorbitantly for it into 
the king's coffers, 

The operations of agriculture in Sicily are con- 
ducted with very little skill. The implements in use 
display the rudeness of antiquity much more than 
the improvements of modern art; and whilst our 
agriculturists, to quote the words of Mr, Blunt, are 
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« the Scotch and English ploughs, those of the Italians 
and Sicilians remain as rude in their construction as 
they were in the days of the poet of the Georgics. 
The Sicilian plough consists of a shaft, about eleven 
feet in length, to one end of which the oxen are 
attached by means of an awkward collar, while the 
other end is mortised obliquely into another piece of 
timber, about five feet long; the lower portion of this 
being sharp, in order to penetrate, or, as Simond 
says, to scratch the ground, and the upper serving as 
a handle for the ploughman, who, on account of its 
shortness, bends almost double while at work., The 
end which enters the ground is often, but not always, 
shod with iron; it forms, indeed, a very imperfect 
substitute for our plough-share, “scarcely penetrating 
deeper than a hog with his snout.” This primitive 
implement is subject to the further inconveniences 
which arise from the absence of a coulter and a 
mould or earth-board ; while the want of the double 
handle, which distinguishes our modern plough, and 
enables our husbandmen to guide it with precision, 
renders it a task of great difficulty to keep the course 
of the Sicilian instrument in a straight line. Accord- 
ing to Captain Smyth, the carts, hoes, and rakes of the 
Sicilians are equally rude; and they supply the place of 
the harrow with a bunch of brambles drawn by an ox. 

The course of operations in Sicilian husbandry is 
thus described by Simond. 

When the land is manured, which is rarely the ease, it 
yields corn every year, otherwise once in three years; 
thus,—first year, corn; second year, fallow, and the weeds 
mowed for hay; third, ploughing several times, and sowing 
for the fourth year. Some farmers alternate with beans, 
which is a great article of food here for man and beast, 
and is often eaten raw by the former as well as by the 
latter. The land certainly yields much less than with 
tolerable management it might. 

The average produce of corn is 8 for 1, in some 
districts 16 for 1, and in the most favourable years 
perhaps 30 for 1. 

The best kinds of Sicilian wheat are two,—the onc, 
a long grain, nearly twice the size of the common 
English wheat, and which is generally boiled whole, 
as a substitute for barley or rice,—and the other, an 
oval soft wheat, yielding a flour which is remarkably 
white, and employed only in making the best sort of 
bread, biscuits, pastry, &c. The harvest begins in 
the latter end of June, and continues through July 
and August. There are some grounds, called ortaggi, 
which, being artificially irrigated, yield two successive 
crops of the same product in the year, but they are 
comparatively few and of small extent. The primi- 
tive Roman practice of treading out the corn with 


wise used, as it also was in ancient days. 

There are in different parts of Sicily public maga- 
zines, in which corn may be deposited and preserved 
for a considerable time. These are generally exca- 
vations in calcareous rocks, or holes in the ground, 
shaped like a bottle, walled up and made waterproof, 
their dimensions being sufficient to allow them to 
contain about sixteen hundred bushéls. When the 
magazine is sufficiently filled, the mouth is closed with 
stone and plaster, so as to exclude the air. By this 
means corn is preserved a considerable length of time ; 
it is said, indeed, to have been found perfectly good 
after the lapse of a century. 

The magazines, or caricatori, at the corn-shipping 
ports, (for there are certain ports from which alone 
corn can be exported,) are on a large scale; in these, 
corn may be deposited till an opportunity of shipping 
it off occurs. Provided it be of good quality, and be 
brought in immediately after the harvest, or at latest 
in August, it is warehoused free of expense; what it 
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gains in bulk after that period (about 5 per cent) 
being sufficient to defray all eharges. The receipt 
of the caricator, or keeper of the magazine, is the 
subject of speculative purchases on the exchange at 
Palermo, Messina, and Catania, according to the ex- 
pected rise or fall in the price of corn. The depositor 
is allowed to sell the quantity which he enters, in such 
portions as he pleases; the whole being faithfully 
accounted for. 

It is a matter of much astonishment that a country 
like Sieily, upon which Nature has so profusely 
lavished her bounty, should exhibit the picture of 
poverty and wretchedness that it does. Its condition 
has remained nearly unchanged for a long time past. 
Brydone, after remarking that the fertility of many 
of the plains without enclosures, without manure, and 
almost without culture, is truly astonishing, says, 
that if the island were cultivated it would still be the 
great granary of Europe. In like manner Simond 
tells us that it would still feed five times its popula- 
tion, if that population were but left alone, and not 
shackled by absurd regulations, the natural capa- 
bilities of the soil rising superior to bad husbandry. 
Mr. Macculloch ascribes the backward state of Sicily 
to the constant state of dependence, or colonial sub- 
serviency, as it were, in which the island has been 
always held by some one of the powers of Europe. 

When the Roman power was overthrown, Sicily 
was eccupied first by the Saracens, then by the Nor- 
mans, and after them by the French. The Sicilian 
Vespers put a period to the domination of the latter, 
and a prince of the House of Arragon having been 
called to the throne, the island became, in course of 
time, a dependency, first of the crown of Spain, and 
more recently of that of Naples. The multiplied 
abuses which grew up in Spain under Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and his successors of the Austrian line, are 
said to have flourished with equal luxuriance in 
Sicily, and to have proved no less destructive to the 
industry and civilization of its inhabitants than of 
those of Spain. The Bourbon or Neapolitan rule is 
characterized as equally pernicious. Brydone ob- 
served its effects in the last century, and deprecated in 
the strongest terms the policy which could lead to them. 

It is really altogether unconceivable, (he says,) that any 
covernment, however execrable, should be capable of ren- 
dering poor and wretched a country that produces almost 
spontaneously everything that even luxury can desire. 

And again, speaking of the inhabitants of a village 
through which he passed, 

The sight of these poor people has filled me with indig- 
nation. This village is surrounded by the finest country 
’ in the world, yet there was neither bread nor wine to be found 
in it, and the poor inhabitants appear more than half-starved. 

’Mongst Ceres’ richest gifts with want oppressed, 
And ’midst the flowing vineyard die of thirst.” 

A much later traveller (Simond) is not less severe 
in his condemnation. The government of the island 
is characterized by him as uniting in itself nearly all 
the defects, both theoretical and practical, of which 
political institutions are susceptible. 

It is a model in its way; we find here a system of laws 
quite barbarous, and the administration of them notoriously 
corrupt; high taxes levied arbitrarily and unequally; the 
land generally held on such a tenure as makes it inalien- 
able, so that few can ever be proprietors; and farming- 
leases, for church-land at least, are binding on the farmer 
only, not on his landlord. For want of roads produce can- 
not be transported from one part of the island to the other; 
the consequence of which 1s, that:a scarcity and a glut may, 
and frequently do, exist at the same time in different parts 
of the island, without the means of timely and effectual 
communication. 

There are many countries of Europe whose in- 
terests suffer materially in consequence of the bad- 
ness of their roads, but in Sicily the evil is carried, 
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perhaps, to an extent more detrimental than in any 
other, The diversified character of the surface of the 
island renders impracticable any system of commu- 
nication which is not maintained by the aid of arti- 
ficial roads, constructed with skill, and in defiance of 
many natural obstacles; yet none such are to be 
found even between the principal towns, while in the 
more sequestered parts of the interior, during the 
dry season, their only substitute is in the beds of the 
fiumare, or mountain-torrents. The late king is said 
to have once made a tour round the island with the 
hereditary prince, and not only to have seen the bad 
state of the roads, but to have met with an accident 
in endeavouring to surmount the obstacles which 
they opposed to his progress. This being thought to 
afford a fit opportunity for urging the propriety of 
making some improvement, gave rise to petitions to 
that effect from all quarters; but the king, once 
more safe at home, said that he had accomplished the 
journey, and others might do the same. 

According to Mr. Macculloch, however, the grand 
impediment against which Sicilian industry has to 
contend is the restriction imposed upon the exporta- 
tion of the staple produce of the island—corn ; for, 
although the difficulties in this respect are not now 
so great as they formerly were, they are said to be 
still such as to oppose an invincible obstacle to the 
spread of improvement and the developement of the 
national resources. No exportation of corn can take 
place without the permission of the real patrimonio, a 
royal tribunal which is supposed to take a yearly 
account of the crop and of the supply required to 
meet the home demand. When this body has deter- 
mined that an exportation may take place, it issues 
its licenses to export certain specific quantities, or 
as some say, sells them, to a few favoured individuals, 
who are consequently able to regulate the price; so that 
they, and not the corn-growers, reap all the advantage. 

Thus, (again to use the words of Simond,) neither scanty 
nor plentiful crops affording a chance of gain, the farmers 
are discouraged, and corn is frequently scarce in a country 
of®e the granary of Imperial Rome, although its own 
population be now reduced to one-sixth of what it was at 
that period. 

The same writer mentions as an example of the 
minute and harassing extent to which the system of 
fiscal regulations is carried, that a man cannot go in 
or out of town, with a loaf of bread or a joint of 
meat, without special permission. The worst of it 
is that all this vexation is gratuitous; for little or 
nothing is derived from it ultimately, drained as the 
petty sources of revenue are, in their way to the 
treasury, by malpractices of all sorts. 

Were the bounty of nature not counteracted by vicious 
laws and institutions, (is the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Macculloch,) Sicily; would undoubtedly be one of the 
richest and finest of European countries; all that she 
requires is security of property and freedom of industry. 
Let but this be given to her, and in a few years she will 
develop her gigantic resources, and elevate Girgenti, Ter- 
mini, and Sciacca, to a very high rank among corn-shipping 
ports. 

Our engraving contains a view of a popular festival 
which it is the custom of the peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Catania, to celebrate at the 
close of the harvest. The principal figure in the pro 
cession is a young woman dressed in white, and seated 
on an ass; around her are a number of men, some 
similarly mounted, and some on foot, bearing small 
sheaves of corn, in token of the harvest which they 
have gathered in. The scene is usually enlivened by 
the presence of a large concourse of people, and by 
the accompaniment of music. The custom is said to 
be of great antiquity, and is regarded by some as a 





relic of the ancient festivals of Ceres. 
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COAL. 


Few persons are aware of the remote and wonderful 
events in the economy of our planet, and of the com- 
plicated applications of human industry and science, 
which are involved in the production of the Coal that 
supplies with fuel the metropolis of England. The 
tost early stage to which we can carry back its 
origin, was among the swamps and forests of the 
primeval earth, where it flourished in the form of 
gigantic trees. From their native bed, these were torn 
away, by the storms and inundations of a hot and 
humid climate,’and transported into some adjacent 
lake, or estuary, or sea. Here they floated on the 
waters, until they sank saturated to the bottom, and 
being buried in the detritus of adjacent lands, became 
transferred to a new estate among the members of the 
mineral kingdom. 

A long interment followed, during which a course 
of chemical changes, and new combinations of their 
vegetable elements, have converted them to the 
mineral condition of coal. By the elevating force of 
subterranean fires, these beds of coal have been up- 
lifted, from beneath the waters, to a new position in 
the hills and mountains, where they are accessible to 
the industry of man. From this fourth stage in its 
adventures, our coal has again been moved by the 
labours of the miner, assisted by the arts and sciences, 
that have co-operated to produce the steam-cngine 
and the safety-lamp. 

Returned once more to the light of day, and a 
second time committed to the waters, it has, by the 
aid of navigation, been conveyed to the scene of its 
next and most considerable change by fire; a change 
during which it becomes subservient to the most im- 
portant wants and conveniences of man. In this 
seventh stage of its long eventful history, it seems to 
the vulgar eye to undergo annihilation,—its elements 
are, indeed, released from the mineral combinations 
they have maintained for ages, but their apparent de- 
struction is only the commencement of new succes- 
sions of change and of activity. Set free from their 
long imprisonment, they returned to their native 
atmosphere, from which they were absorbed to take 
part in the primeval vegetation of the earth. To- 
morrow, they may contribute t~ the substance of 
timber, in the trees of our existing forests; and 
having for a while resumed their place in the living 
vegetable kingdom, may, ere long, be applied a second 
time to the use and benefit of man. And when decay 
or fire shall once more consign them to the earth, or 
to the atmosphere, the same elements will enter on 
some further department of their perpetual ministra- 
tion, in the economy of the material world.——Buck- 
tAND's Bridgewater Treatises. 


Tuere is no greater, at least no more palpable and con- 
vincing argument of the existence of a Deity, than the 
admirable art and wisdom that discovers itself in the make 
and constitution, the order and disposition, the ends and 
uses of all the parts and members of this stately fabric of 
heaven and earth. For if in the works of art, as for 
example, a curious edifice or machine, counsel, design, and 
direction to an end, appearing in the whole frame, and in all 
the several pieces of it, do necessarily infer the being and 
operation of some intelligent architect or engineer, why 
shail not also in the works of nature, that grandeur and 
ificence, that excellent contrivance for beauty, order, 
use, &c., which is observable in them, wherein they do as 
march transcend the effects of human art as infinite power 
and wisdom exceeds finite, infer the existence and effi- 
ciency of an Omnipotent and Alwise Creator.—Ray. 


A HANDSOMELY-BOUND but dull book, resembles the dead 
lying in state,—— Observations, §c. . 
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OF THE EARTHENWARE BOATS ASCRIBED 
TO THE EGYPTIANS. 


JuvENAL describes the boats of the Egyptians as if 
they were earthenware. We are told that such 
earthenware ships were used on the Nile: that in the 
Delta, navigation was so easy, that some used boats 
of baked earth; that such were used in some of the 
other canals of Egypt; and that they are called picte 
(painted), because these boats of baked earth were 
marked with various colours. 

Now, all this appears very strange. That earthen- 
ware may be so made as to swim, is easily appre- 
hended : the experiment may be made at any tea- 
table, by putting one of the cups into a basin of water. 
But that a boat, of a size to be of any use to the 
Egyptians, should be made of such materials, and 
commonly to be seen in the Delta, and other canals 
of Egypt, may appear incredible, since they may be of 
earth baked or burnt in the fire, which must be done 
with difficulty; and when effected, what a trifle would 
demolish them, and how unsafe must be such a navi- 
gation ! 

But all this is deciphered by modern travellers : 
for all that is meant, is, that sometimes the Egyptians 
make use of rafts, which are made to float, by empty 
vessels of earthenware fastened underneath them. 

“In order to cross the Nile,” Norden tells us, “the 
inhabitants have recourse to the contrivance of a 
float, made of large earthen pitchers, tied close toge- 
ther, and covered with leaves of palm-trees. The 
man that conducts it, has commonly in his mouth a 
cord, with which he fishes as he passes on.” These 
are, undoubtedly, the Egyptian earthenware boats of 
Juvenal. 

Egmont and Heyman saw some small floats, used 
by the Egyptian fishermen, which consisted of bundles 
of reeds, floated by calabashes. 

The sails of such floats, when they used any, must 
of course have been very small, as Juvenal describes 
them,—perhaps nothing more than their garment 
spread out; and their oars being very short, used 
merely to paddle along, or steef the float, of which 
Norden observed one instance, in a float of straw, on 
which two men were sitting, and which was dragged 
across the Nile by a cow,—he that sat behind stecring 
with “a little oar,” by means of which, at the same 
time, he kept the balance. Indeed, the one and thic 
other could be of no great use but in the main river, 
as these floats must owe their chief motion to the 
stream; the paddles might be useful in those canals 
where the water was stagnant. 

The word picte (or painted), is not to be understood 
as signifying their being beautified with a variety of 
colours ; but means, their being rubbed with some 
substance that might fill up the pores, so much as to 
prevent the water's penetrating into the cavity of the 
pitchers, which, if it did in a considerable degree, 
might occasion the sinking of this kind of vessel, for 
the Egyptian earthenware is said to be very porous. 

“The ewer, though made very clumsy, is one of 
the best pieces of earthenware they have in Egypt; 
for all that art in this country consists in making 
some vile pots or dishes; and as they do not know 
the use of varnish, they are, of consequence, incapable 
of making any work of that kind, that does not leak.” 
This is Norden’s account. Consequently some of 
them at least, particularly those of the lower tier, 
must have been rubbed over with some substance, of 
such a nature as to prevent the water’s penetrating 
into the hollow of the pitchers in any great degree. 

I have read an account of the Eastern people's 
rubbing those great jars, in which they keep their 
wines, with mutton suet, and I should think, the word 
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pictie does not oblige us to suppose the lower pitchers 
in the floats are rendered water-tight, by means of a 
more beautiful and. costly material. Though cer- 
tainly they might haye made use of some of the 
same substance with which they painted their hiero- 
glyphics. 

To close, it may be proper to observe, that these 
floats are not constructed to pass up and down the 
Nile like boats, or properly designed to carry goods 
upon them, if they may sometimes occasionally be put 
a little to that use. It is only an easy way they have 
found out, of conveying their earthenware from Upper 
Egypt, where it is made, to the lower parts of that 
country, where, when they arrive at the destined 
place, the float is taken to pieces, and sold to the 
inhabitants. —-HarMER. 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF A LODGING IN THE WOODS. 


Tuer is a passage in the Travels of Pietro della Valle, so 
picturesque that my readers, possibly, may not be displeased 
with it. 

Speaking of his passing through a forest or wood in 
Mazenderan, (a province of Persia,) into which they entered 
on the 11th of February, and complaining of the badness 
and heaviness of the roads there, he tells us, ‘‘ We did at 
length master them, but with so much difficulty, that we 
could not get forward above two leagues that day, and 
night overtook us before we got through the forest. We 
endeavoured to find some place of retreat, in different 
parts, to which the barking of dogs, or the noise made 
by other animals, seemed to guide us. But at last, finding 
no inhabited place near us, we passed the night in the 
same forest, among the trees, under which we made a kind 
of intrenchment with our baggage, in a place where we 
found many dry leaves that had fallen from the trees. 
These served us for a carpet and for bedding both, without 
any other tent than the branches of the great trees there, 
through which the moonshine reached us, and made a kind 
of pavilion of cloth and silver. There was no want of 
wood for the making a great fire, any more than of pro- 
visions for supper, which we sent for from the nearest 
village in the forest, seated by the highway side, where, 
after some contest with a people of a savage and suspicious 
temper, who were ready to come to blews with my mes- 
sengers, without knowing any reason why they should; 
they, after coming to a right understanding with us, 
became very civil, would have lodged with us, and made us 
presents; but on our refusal, on account of the distance of 
the way, the chief person of the town, with the other prin- 
cipal inhabitants, came, of their own accord, to our camp, 
laden with good meat and other provisions, and spent the 
night with us with great gaiety. They even brought us a 
country musician, who regaled us during supper, and all 
night long, with certain forest-songs, in the language of the 
country, that is, of Mazenderan, where a coarse kind of 
Persian is spoken, sung to the sound of a miserable violin, 
which was sufficiently tiresome." ——HARMER. 





PARSIMONY. > 


Wuen a cold penury blasts the abilities of a nation, and 
steals the growth of its active energies, the ill is beyond all 
calculation. Mere parsimony is not economy. Expense, 
and great expense, may be an essential part in true eco- 
nomy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not 
in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no provi- 
dence no sagacity, no powers of combination, no compari- 
son, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that not an instinct 
of the noblest kind, may produce this false economy in 
perfection. The other economy has larger views. It de- 
mands a discriminating judgment, and a firm, sagacious 
mind. It shuts the door to impudent importunity, only to 
open another, and a wider, to unpresuming merit. If none 
but meritorious or real service or talent were to be rewarded, 
this nation has not wanted, and this nation will not want, 
the means of rewarding all the service it will ever receive, 
and encouraging all the merit it will ever produce. No 
state, since the foundation of society, has been impoverished 
by that species of profusion —~BuRKE, 
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‘SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
No. IX. vA 


Venomous snakes are now but rarely seen, in Eng- 
land, and all danger from them nearly at. an aa ; 
even there, however, they are not wholly eradicated, 
while in other parts of the world they remain, dangerous 
both from their numbers and their venom. It is also 
correctly remarked, that, in all countries, those regions 
most abound in them, where the land is fertile, but un- 
peopled, and where the climate supplies warmth and 
humidity. All along the swampy and sedgy banks 
of the rivers and lakes in the interior of New South 
Wales, therefore, where the ground is exposed to the 
powerful rays of the sun, and where men are but few, 
snakes have been found in greater numbers; and 
though they are for the most part small, and are not 
formidable for their gigantic strength, as the larger 
tribe of serpents found in more tropical climates, 
they make up for that deficiency by the deadly nature 
of their venom. __ 

Fortunately, however, the whole tribe is timid and 
fearful, and will, if possible, shun the footsteps of 
man; the danger is, in stepping upon them when 
they are asleep, or otherwise unawares, or when they 
leave their holes to sun themselves in the grass. 
But they will move off at the slightest rustling, and 
the lightest tread is a sufficient warning to them. 

The snakes most commonly seen in the colony, are 
the diamond snake, the black, the gray, the brown, or 
earth-coloured snake, the whip and the yellow 
snakes *. 

The Diamond Snake, which is the largest and 
the most beautiful, is not considered venomous in its 
bite. The largest of this kind which I have seen, 
was brought into Sydney by a wood-cutter, and it 
measured rather more than thirteen inches round in 
the thickest part, and between twelve and thirteen 
feet in length. The man told me he had found it 
sleeping, or in a torpid state, and killed it with his 
axe; for, it is well known, that the larger kind ef 
snakes, after they have satisfied their rapacity, and 
gorged themselves until their bodies are distended 
with food, become torpid, and may be approached 
and destroyed with safety. Being patient of hunger 
to a surprising degree, whenever they seize and 
swallow their prey, they seem, like surfeited gluttons, 
unwieldy, stupid, helpless, and sleepy. They then 
seek some retreat where they may lurk for several 
days together, and digest their meal without being 
disturbed. Incapable of making any resistance, they 
are equally unqualified for flight or opposition. Such 
was the case evidently with this snake when the man 
came upon it, for it appeared particularly large in 
one part of its body, as if it had lately gorged its 
prey. The back of the diamond snake is marked the 
whole length with a series of diamond-shaped spots, 
glittering with various colours, and touching each 
other at the points, hence its name. The scales on 
the belly are larger, and run in regular rows. 

The first encounter I had with a snake of this 
description, was under peculiar circumstances. I 
had fixed my stand, and was in the act of adjusting 
an instrument to take an observation, when my man 
called out, “Stand back, sir, a snake ;” and having 
moved backward a few paces, they pointed under the 
stand, when I perceived an immense snake, snugly 
coiled round and round, Having quietly removed 


* To the northward of the colony, where the climate is much 
hotter, and the vegetation different, I have been told there is a greater 
variety of snakes, and much larger than those above mentioned ; and 
it is most probable, that in the more tropical regions of New Holland, 
voth different birds, animals and reptiles, may be found, which are at 
present altogether unknown to us. tl 
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the instrument, we each armed ourselves with a 
tolerable-sized stick, and very soon, as I imagined, 
killed it. It was a brilliant creature, and I sent it 
back to the encampment with the intention of pre- 
serving it. On my return to the tents in the evening, 
I had it stretched out, and placed two flat and heavy 
stones upon its head and tail; it measured nine feet 
eight inches. At night, on going out to see the 
snake, it was gone, nor could we find it after search- 
ing for some time with lighted bark. Next morning, 
however, on throwing my legs from the stretcher, 
on which I had slept during the night, I per- 
ceived my friend coiled up immediately under me, 
and, as it appeared very inactive, from being so much 
bruised before, I soon despatched it. It is most 
probable that the heat of the fire was the cause of its 
reviving, and moving off. Since that, I have seen 
numbers of this sort killed, and from one in par- 
ticular, I saw a native take as much fat, as a quart 
vessel could contain, with which he afterwards be- 
smeared his hair and body. 

The Black Snake is very commonly met with, and 
I think the most numerous of the snake tribe in the 
colony. They vary from three to five feet in length, 
are armed with the poisonous fangs, and are, altoge- 
ther, most dangerous. A crooked stick, burnt almost 


to shining charcoal, has often been taken for one of’ 


them, while the snake itself has been stepped upon 
for a stick. Some are marked with bright red 
stripes on their bellies, and others with a dull white. 
They are generally found in swampy places, by the 
banks of rivers, and also in the hollows of fallen de- 
cayed trees*, while the diamond snakes generally 
resort to dry rocky and sandy places. 

As none of this deadly tribe grow to a great size, 
the longest of them not exceeding six feet, they 
seldom seek combat with larger animals, or offend 
others until they are first offended, and rather fly 
than offer to meet the meanest opposer. If, there- 
fore, an unwary traveller suddenly comes upon their 
retreat, their first effort is to escape, but if pursued, 
or accidentally trodden on, they then make a fierce, 
and often fatal resistance. I have often seen them 
raise themselves upon the tail, erect the neck and head, 
which swells, with rage, to double the usual size, and 
often spring at the object of attack, and seize it by 
the nearest limb. The wound is given, and the head 
withdrawn in a moment. 

In the county of Argyle they were very numerous, 
and in following up one of the rivers there, we killed, 
one day, as many as thirteen, both brown and black, 
and seldom came across less than six or seven in a 
day. If disturbed near the water-side, the black 
snakes will instantly dive into it, and they have the 
power of remaining under water a considerable time ; 
sometimes they will be seen to swim across a pool, 
with their heads a little above the water, moving their 
tails horizontally. Almost all the ponds and streams 
in Argyle abound with millions of green frogs, which 
keep up an incessant croaking or singing day and 
night ; upon these it is probable that the snakes of 
this description feed. 

I was one day following a dividing range of country 
in company with a young gentleman, and we were 
upon the point of crossing a swamp, when a kangaroo 
brushed close by us. My two dogs, named “ Duke” 
and “ Spanker,” bolted in chase, and I awaited, with 


* It has not unfrequently happened, when large logs of wood have 
been put on the fire, that a snake has made its appearance at one 
of the apertures, as soon as the heat of the fire has become too 
strong. In such cases, the killing of the venomous enemy has been 
a source of amusement to the men. ‘The snake becomes enraged, 
and darts from one hole to another, constantly peeping out, and at 
last is destroyed by the surrounding fire. 
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one of my men, the event of the run. Almost ir- 
stantly after the dogs had started, I heard one of 
them make a peculiar howl or shriek,—it was a sound 
unnatural for either man or dog, and expressive of 
sudden excessive terror. 

The men soon after veturned, the kangaroo having 
escaped, owing to the thickness of the underwood, 
when one of them informed me that he had seen a 
large gray snake escape under the tree immediately 
where the dog howled, and that he thought “ Duke” 
had been bitten, as he appeared so stupid. I turned 
back a few paces, and observed the dog lying down 
among the thick and coarse grass. Having patted 
him, he got up, looked piteously in my face, and fol- 
lowed slowly after us while we were crossing the 
swamp, which was about eighty yards wide. My 
attention was again directed to the dog, who kept his 
head thrust forward, as if stiff-necked. I observed 
him then to make for the water, where he commenced 
vomiting, retching violently. The poor animal again 
returned towards us, who were all watching him. 
He then opened his mouth, extending his jaws wide, 
and I perceived the tongue to be much swollen, which, 
with the whole of the inside of his mouth, was 
choked with a thick and clammy white foam. I per- 
ceived the dog had been bitten by a snake, but before 
I could examine him, the animal reeled a few paces 
between us, like a drunken man, and fell dead! 
Fifteen minutes could not have elapsed from the time 
I heard the shriek, and so virulent was the poison, 
that when the dog fell, one could observe his carcass 
swelling; and, having made several incisions with a 
pen-knife, about his head, throat, and other parts of 
his body, no blood could be brought from himt. In 
less than ten minutes from the time he fell, the 
body was in a state of corruption and rapid putrefac- 
tion, and he was buried immediately on the spot. 

The drowsy death, the starting of the blood from 
every pore, the insatiable and burning thirst, the 
melting down of the solid mass of the whole form into 
one sudden mass of putrefaction, were horrible to 
witness in this instance of the dog. But how must 
this horror be redoubled to witness the effect of the 
venom upon a human being! 

The Gray and the Brown Snakes, which are also nu- 
merous, are found near the river-banks, and sometimes 
on open plains. They, too, are said by the natives to be 
deadly in their bite. The Whip Snake, which is by no 
means so common as either of the before-mentioned, is 
mostly found in barren sandy places. I have never 
seen more than three or four of this sort; the first was 
pointed out to me by a native, who remarked, “ There, 
see that fellow, that bite you, tumble down direckerly.”’ 
It was sunning itself on a patch of white sand, near 
the root of a small rotten tree ; it exactly resembled 
the thong of a hunting-whip, and its length might 
have been rather more than four feet. ‘The native 
was in the act of throwing at it, when the reptile 
darted off and was seen no more. 

The Yellow Snake, which emits the most potent 
poison, and whose bite is the most suddenly fatal, 
is a horrid and disgusting-looking creature. It is 
generally about three feet in length, not slender 
and tapering as the Whip Snake, but thick and 
inactive, nor is it so scaly as the other kinds, but 
much smoother. Its head is flat, and larger than 
that of other snakes, and the glare of its eyes is 
malignant and deathful. It is remarkable, apart 
from the others, in exhaling a strong feetor, the 


+ Upon further examination, I found the wound which had done 
the mischief. It was about seven inches up the near fore-leg, and 
marked by two small punctures, tinged with blood on the outside, 
but inwardly discoloured and blueish. 
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scent of which is offensive, when near it. They 
are not very common, and are generally found 
in swampy rotten soils. The only instance I can 
give of the effect of this creature’s bite, is from a 
story told me by Mr. Hamilton Hume, who, when 
on his expedition to Port Philip from Lake George, 
lost one of his horses through the bite of one of 
them. He had himself taken the horse to the water- 
side to drink ; the animal was stooping for that pur- 
pose, when he saw the Yellow Snake raise his head 
and bite the horse by the nostril. The horse snorted 
and sprang backward with fright; but although Mr. 
Hume lost no time in scarifying the part bitten, the 
animal soon became affected with the most malignant 
symptoms, and died within twenty minutes after. 

The whole of the snakes here described have been 
pointed out to me by the natives as being most 
deadly in their bite, and many proofs, no doubt, 
exist of the deadly nature of the venom of each. It 
is more than probable, that many, very many men, 
have been destroyed by them in the bush unknown 
and unheard of; and it is well known, that both 
cattle and sheep have been frequently found lying 
dead through the bite of some snake. There are 
instances, however, in the colony, where people have 
been saved, after being bitten by the Black Snake, 
but owing entirely to the immediate assistance of 
others, and the application of proper remedies, 
though in all cases the symptoms attending the poison 
exhibit themselves in a most alarming degree. The 
best method is, in the absence of medical assistance, 
first to bandage very tightly both above and below 
the part bitten ; then, pinching up the flesh where the 
mark appears, and drawing it out as much as pos- 
sible, to cut the part clean away with a knife. After 
this a native would suck the wound, but if there was 
no one present, the best thing is to bathe the wound 
constantly with water. Even, however, if all this 
were done, and that quickly, a person by himself 
would have but a poor chance, for drowsiness and 
stupor very soon come on, which quickly terminate 
in the sleep of death. 

A remarkable instance took place in the Capertee 
district, while I happened to be encamped in that 
neighbourhood, A shepherd-boy, wandering by the 
side of a brook, near his master’s farm, perceived a 
dead lamb, partly in the water; he proceeded 
to pull it out. On so doing, a black snake caught 
him by the finger, but on withdrawing his hand it 
shook off. The boy ran off to his master, who hap- 
pened to be near, and told what had happened. He 
instantly bound the boy’s finger, and cut off the part 
bitten, but had no sooner done so, than the unfavour- 
able symptoms commenced: the boy was perfectly 
overcome with drowsiness, he was sick and giddy, and 
his eyes looked red and fiery. Some internal remedy 
was then administered, but the boy continued in this 
dangerous condition for more than twenty-four hours ; 
during which time he was incessantly watched by his 
master, who would not allow him to rest, but kept 
constantly moving him about and shaking him, until 
the violent symptoms had abated. W. R. G., 





Every Christian Chureh 1s a society; no society can abide 
in any eomely order, any steady quiet, any desirable pro- 
sperity, without government; no government can stand 
without correspondent obligations to submit thereto.— 
Barrow. 


LOCKE’S OPINION OF THE GOSPEL. 
Tue Gospel contains so perfect a body of ethics, that Reason 
may be excused from the inquiry, since she may find man’s 
duty clearer and easier in Revelation than in herself. — 
Letter to Molyneus, 
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MICROSCOPIC WONDER OF CREATION, 


Minute examination discloses occasionally prodigious 
accumulations of microscopic shells, that surprise us no less 
by their abundance than their extreme minuteness; the 
mode in which they are sometimes crowded together, may 
be estimated from the fact that Soldary collected from less 
than an ounce and a half of stone found in the hills of 
Casciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. 
The rest of the stone was composed of fragments of shells, 
of minute spines of Echini, and of a sparry calcareous 
matter. 

Of several species of these shells, four or five hundred 
weigh but a single grain; of one species he calculates that 
a thousand individuals would scarcely weigh one grain. 
He further states, that some idea of their diminutive size 
may be formed from the circumstance that immense num- 
bers of them pass through a paper in which holes have 
been pricked with a needle of the smallest size. 

Our mental, like our visual faculties, begin rapidly to 
fail us when we attempt to comprehend the infinity of little- 
ness towards which we are thus conducted, on approaching 
the smaller extremes of creation—BucKLanp's Bridge 
water Treatises. 


WRITTEN IN A SICK CHAMBER, 
THERE, in that bed so closely curtained round, 
Worn to a shade, and wan with slow decay, 
A father sleeps! Oh, hushed be every sound ! 
Soft may we breathe the midnight hours away. 


He stirs, yet still he sleeps. May heavenly dreams 
Long o’er his smooth and settled pillow rise ; 
Till through the shuttered pane the morning streams, 
And on the hearth the glimmering rush-light dies. 
Rocers, 


THE TWO-TOED SLOTH, (Bradypus didactylus.) 


TueE Sloth, according to the arrangement of the 
Baron Cuvier, belongs to that order of quadrupeds 
called Edentata (toothless) ; not that this animal is+ 
without teeth, but that it is deficient in cutting-teeth, 
the front of the jaws being bare. 

There are two species of this animal, both natives 
of South America; namely, the three-toed sloth, 
(Bradypus tridactylus,) and the species with two toes, 
represented in the engraving, uf which we have a most 
excellent description in Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America, which corrects the endless errors of natu- 
ralists, with respect to its natural history,—errors 
which have been continued even to the present day. 
The following account of the animal is abridged from 
the spirited narrative of this traveller :— 


Those who have written on this singular animal, have 
remarked that he is in a perpetual state of pain; that he is 
proverbially slow in his movements ; that he isa prisoner in 
space; and that as soon as he has consumed all the leaves 
of the tree upon which he had mounted, he rolls himself 
up in the form of a ball, and then falls to the ground. This 
is not the case. 

If the naturalists who have written the history of the 
Sloth, had gone into the wilds in order to examine his 
haunts and economy, they would not have drawn the fore- 
going conclusions; they would have learned that, though 
all other quadrupeds may be described while resting on the 
ground, the Sloth is an exception to this rule, and that his 
history must be written while he is in the tree. 

This singular creature is destined by Nature to be pro- 
duced, to live, and to die, in the trees. He is a scarce and 
solitary animal, and being good food, is never allowed to 
escape. He inhabits remote and gloomy forests, where 
snakes take up their abode, and where cruelly-stinging ants 
and scorpions, and swamps, and innumerable thorny shrubs 
and bushes, obstruct the steps of civilized man. 

It mostly happens that Indians and Negroes are the 
people who catch the Sloth and bring it to the white man, 
hence it may be conjectured that the erroneous accounts we 
have hitherto had of the Sloth have not been penned with 
the slightest intention to mislead the reader, or give him an 
exaggerated history, but that these errors have naturally 
arisen, by examining the Sloth in those places where Nature 
never intended that he should be exhibited, 
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His fore-legs, or, more correctly speaking, his arms, are 
apparepily much too long, while his hind-legs are very 
short, and look as if they could be bent almost to the shape 
of a corkscrew. Both the fore and hind legs, by their 
form, and by the manner in which they are joined to the 
body, are quite incapacitated from acting in a perpendicular 
direction, or in supporting it on the earth, as the bodies of 
other quadrupeds are supported by their legs. Hence, 


when you place him on the floor, his belly touches the 
ground. Now, granting that he supported himself on his 


legs, like other animals, nevertheless, he would be in pain, 
for he has no soles to his feet, and his claws are very sharp 
and long, and curved; so that were his body supported by 
his feet, it would be by their extremities, in the same man- 
ner as if a man were to throw himself on all-fours, and 
attempt to support his body on the ends of his toes and 
fingers,—a trying position. Were the floor of glass, or of a 
polished surface, the Sloth would actually be quite station- 
ary; but as the ground is generally rough with little pro- 
tuberances upon it, such as stones, roots of grass, &c., the 
Sloth moves his fore-legs in all directions, in order to find 
something to lay hold of ; and when he has succeeded, he 
pulls himself forward, and is thus enabled to travel onwards, 
but at the same time in so tardy and awkward a manner, 
as to acquire him the name of Sloth. Indeed, his looks 
and gestures evidently betray his uncomfortable situation ; 
and as a.sigh ‘every now and then escapes him, we may 
be entitled to conclude that he is actually in pain. 

The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole life in the 
trees, ahd néver leaves them but through force or by acci- 
dent. An all-ruling Providence has ordered man to tread 
on the surface of the earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse 
of the skies, and the monkey and squirrel to inhabit trees; 
still these may change their relative situations without 
feeling much inconvenience: but the Sloth is doomed to 
spend his whole life in the trees, and, what is more extra- 
ordinary not upon the branches like the squirrel and the 
monkey, but under them. He moves suspended from the 
branch; he rests suspended from it; and he sleeps sus- 
pended from it. . To enable him to do this, he must have a 
very different frame-work, from that of any known quadruped. 
‘Hence his seemingly ‘bungling conformation is at once 
accounted for; and in lieu of the sloth leading a painful 
life, and entailing a melancholy and miserable existence 
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on its progeny, it is put fair to surmise that it just enjoys 
life as much as any other animal, and that its extra- 
ordinary formation and singular habits are but further 
proofs to engage us to admire the wonderful works of 
Omnipotence. 

There is a singularity in his hair, different from that of 
all other animals, and I believe hitherto unnoticed by 
naturalists; it is thick and coarse at the extremity, and 
gradually tapers to the root, where it becomes as fine as 
the finest spider's web. His fur has so much the hue of 
the moss which grows on the branches of the trees, that it 
is very difficult to make him out when at rest. There is a 
saying among the Indians, that when the wind blows the 
Sloth begins to travel; in calm weather he remains tranquil 
probably not liking to cling to the brittle extremity of the 
branches, lest they should break with him in passing from 
one tree to another; but as soon as the wind rises, the 
branches of the neighbouring trees become interwoven 
and then the Sloth seizes hold of them and pursues his 
journey in safety. There is seldom an entire day of calm 
in these forests. The trade-wind generally sets in. about 
ten oclock in the morning, ‘and .thus:the Sloth may-set off 
after breakfast and get a considerable way before dinner. 
He travels at a good round pace, and were you to see him 
pass from tree to tree as I have done, you would never think 
of calling him a Sloth. 


The same author, having captured a Sloth which 
was unable to make any progress over a tract otf 
sand, where some accident had placed it, carried the 
animal, by means of a stick, to which it held fast, to 
a neighbouring tree, and he thus describes its escape; 


He ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about a 
minute he was almost at the top of the tree. He now went 
off in a side direction, and caught hold of the branch of a 
neighbouring tree; he then proceeded towards the heart 
of the forest. I stood looking on; lost in amazement at 
his singular mode of progress, I followed him with my eye 
till the intervening branches closed in betwixt us, and then 
I lost sight for ever of the two-toed Sloth. I was going to 
add, that I never saw a Sloth take to his heels in such 
pny but the expression will not do, for the Sloth has 
no heels. 





THE TWO*TOED SLOTH. 
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